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THIS 

Several  months  ago  we  determined  to  print 
each  month  a column  entitled  “This  Issue”  di- 
rected toward  the  “issues”  of  sufficient  importance 
to  elicit  some  editorial  comment  or  to  the  items 
of  that  month’s  Friends  Bulletin  which  deserved 
special  attention  and  supplement.  The  press  of 
too  full  columns  and  more  material  than  we  could 
print  has  squeezed  it  out  — never  without  regret. 
Now  I would  like  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  each 
one  of  you  about  the  “issue”  which  has  faced 
each  month’s  Friends  Bulletin  and  will  face  each 
one  of  the  future — not  in  the  formal  statistical 
report  fashion  which  you  will  receive  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting  report,  but  in  an  off-the-record  report  in 
terms  of  your  needs  and  mine.  It  is  not  the  issue 
of  finances,  severe  as  that  has  been:  nor  of  pro- 
duction, difficult  and  uncertain  as  an  uninterested 
commercial  plant  has  made  that.  It  is  the  ever 
present  problem  of  where  lies  the  real  interest, 
the  concern  of  our  constituents:  it  is  not  only 
“Where  are  we  going?”,  but  also  “Where  do  we 
want  to  go?” 

Who  is  there  among  us  who  has  not  had  too 
frequent  opportunity  to  witness  the  hardening  of 
institutional  arteries  until  the  flow  of  the  life- 
blood seems  to  occur  only  by  superhuman  effort 
and  our  comfort  seems  increasingly  to  depend 
upon  repose!  This  creates  no  academic  question 
for  our  Association  as  it  becomes  a Yearly  Meeting 
next  month.  In  a sense  we  face  as  no  other  body 
of  Friends  this  year  in  an  immediate  and  prac- 
tical situation  the  implications  of  that  stirring 
tocsin:  “The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  a 
movement!”  Our  ability  to  give  warm,  personal 
and  concrete  meaning  to  our  hopes  in  response 
to  such  a call  will  measure  our  ability  to  ward 
off  the  arthritic  effects  of  organization.  This  issue 
which  faces  us  is  much  greater  than  the  questions 
of  our  relations  to  other  bodies  of  Friends,  of 
what  we  should  call  ourselves,  of  whether  we 
are  divisive  or  following  correct  form  and  prece- 
dent in  organization  or  even  of  what  will  build  a 
strong  yearly  meeting. 

The  peculiar  and  particular  responsibility  of 
the  Friends  Bulletin  is  to  be  most  helpful  with 
this  “issue.”  We  should  not  only  reflect  the  in- 
terests and  activities  of  the  several  meetings,  we 
should  articulate  the  spirit  of  the  “movement” 
wherever  we  find  it  so  clear  it  speaks  to  those 
needs  for  new  life,  new  interests  and  concerns 
which  we  all  know  and  touch  in  our  day’s  activity. 
This  year  the  Bulletin  has  tried  to  sound  three 
keynotes  for  focusing  its  reports  of  your  concerns 
and  some  of  us  feel  that  in  these  lie  the  hope  and 
vigor  of  the  new  Yearly  Meeting.  These  have 


ISSUE 

been  community,  education  and  meetings  and 
now  deserve  a few  words  of  appraisal. 

We  in  America  are  becoming  acquainted  with 
a community  movement  which  is  trying  very  hard 
to  restore  responsibility  and  personality  to  the 
corporate  life  we  experience  in  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  areas.  The  excellent  statement 
of  Art  Wiser  in  the  Macedonia  “purposes”  printed 
in  this  Bulletin  catches  the  spirit  and  we  are  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  of  the  great  number 
of  folk  up  and  down  this  coast  and  around  the 
Pacific  Rim  as  well  as  everywhere  else  who  re- 
spond heartily  to  such  an  appeal.  Those  who  in 
weariness  find  little  hope  in  the  world’s  great 
trend  toward  centralization,  specialization  and 
impersonalization  are  overlooking  those  growing 
edges  of  society  where  new  ways  (new  for  this 
day)  are  being  tried.  Nowhere  has  the  idea  found 
more  encouragement  and  nurture  than  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  as  the  annual 
meetings  have  increased  its  interest  and  participa- 
tion by  bringing  together  individuals  and  groups 
to  share  just  such  experiences.  This  year  a hearty 
response  was  elicited  by  mailing  the  Bulletin  to 
1800  readers  of  “Community  Frontiers,”  devoted 
formerly  entirely  to  the  community  movement 
on  the  coast  and  early  this  spring  the  still  youthful 
statewide  Intercommunity  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee agreed  to  use  this  Bulletin  as  its  own. 

'Education!  Always  we  have  depended  upon 
those  activities  we  called  education  yet  the  most 
casual  examination  reveals  the  helplessness  of  our 
predominant  educational  programs  to  help  us 
meet  our  day’s  problems.  Many  of  our  Friends’ 
schools  are  more  than  disappointing.  Yet  from 
Seattle  to  San  Diego,  whether  it  he  a Friends’ 
Center,  an  elementary  day  school,  a rural  adult 
cooperative  venture  or  a short-time  peace  caravan 
you  will  find  whole-hearted,  intelligent  efforts  to 
“educate”  a better  way.  We  are  beginning  to 
hear  again  that  the  small  unit  is  the  surest  one 
for  satisfactory  learning,  which  may  mean  special 
responsibilities  for  Friends  and  the  return  of  the 
day  when  every  meeting  expected  to  have  an 
academy  or  school  as  normal  a part  of  its  activity 
as  its  meeting-house.  Perhaps,  we’d  better  select 
our  school  sites  first  and  meet  there  for  worship, 
lest  we  have  one  and  not  the  other!  Few  months 
have  gone  by  without  the  Friends  Bulletin  trying 
to  call  to  your  attention  what  you  are  doing  and 
what  resources  are  available  to  you  in  people, 
agencies,  and  other  experiments  which  offer  ex- 
perience, counsel  and  inspiration.  Education  is 
not  a bootstrap  mired  with  us  in  our  pool  of 
ignorance:  it  is  an  organic  group  process  inter- 
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We  have  been  specially  interested  in  relating 
education  projects  and  plans  of  the  west  coast 
with  what  is  happening  in  Europe  during  this 
past  year,  especially  with  so  many  people  from 
this  area  going  to  Europe  or  returning.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  personal  letters  to  heads  of 
schools  will  indicate  a trend  and  spirit  which 
was  started  in  last  month’s  Bulletin  by  the  des- 
cription of  Andre  Trocme’s  school  at  Chambon- 
sur-Lignon. 

In  the  May  15th  issue  of  the  American  Friend 
we  had  read  of  the  school  in  Antisterdam  “De 
Hoeksteen”  and  wrote  to  the  director  Walter 
Petersilka.  His  wife,  Astrice,  replied: 

“My  husband  and  I are  very  surprised  by  your 
letter  and  we  like  to  correspond,  as  good  and  as  bad 
it  goes  ...  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  write  Eng- 
lish and  it  takes  a long  time  ...  I will  tell  you  at 
first  that  we  received  many  packages  from  several 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  now  ...  a great  corre- 
spondence and  friendship  with  the  people  of  the 
boxes.  . . . 

“We  should  visit  this  month  the  Quaker  school  in 
Ommen  . . . later,  perhaps  in  September.  We  were 
never  there  ...  we  have  heard  many  times  about  the 
Eatons  ...  we  know  other  teachers  of  the  school.  Our 
own  school  is  quite  another  thing  of  course.  We  have 
40  boys  between  16  and  21  years  old  who  were  Nazi- 
boys  and  they  are  here  now  for  their  re-education. 
They  go  to  school  or  to  their  work  during  the  day 
and  they  come  home  at  5:00  o’clock  ...  A great  deal 
of  these  boys  have  taken  part  in  the  war  in  the 
German  army.  Many  fought  in  Russia,  others  in  the 
Navy,  etc.  They  came  back  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  Holland  and  most  of  them  did  not  know  where  were 
their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  . . . We  have  the 
task  to  “democrate”  these  boys  ...  It  is  not  alone 
a political  question,  much  more  a moral  one. 

“Next  time  I will  tell  you  something  about  our 
method  of  working  ...  We  are  very  interested  to 
hear  more  from  you,  even  so  much  that  Walter  and 
I always  say  to  each  other  we  should  like  to  work  for 
a year  in  an  American  Quaker  school  ...”  (Jongen- 
stehuis  “De  Hoeksteen”,  Oosteinde  30,  Amsterdam  C, 
Director  W.  K.  Petersilka. 


Jacobi-Gymnasium,  Dusseldorf 

George  School  in  Pennsylvania  has  adopted 
a Dusseldorf  school  and  we  wrote  the  director  for 
information.  The  reply  from  H.  Fischer  (Jacobi- 
Gymnasium,  Dusseldorf,  Scharnhorstr.  8,  Land 
North  Rhine,  Westphalia,  Germany)  came  in  two 
sections,  one  of  which  contained  a clipping  but 
both  of  which  had  been  opened  by  the  censor 
in  this  second  year  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities! 
Fischer  writes: 

“After  solving  a lot  of  great  difficulties  we  are 
going  to  succeed  in  publishing  a sort  of  school  paper, 
which  will  be  bilingual.  In  some  days  a copy  will  be 
mailed  to  you. 

“Our  student  body  now  numbers  423  boys  with  20 
teachers.  As  our  school  building  was  totally  destroyed 
by  bombers  during  the  war,  we  have  been  put  up  in 
another  building  together  with  another  school.  Being 
in  constant  fight  against  distress  and  with  material 
difficulties  of  the  most  primitive  order  we  are  very 
grateful  to  our  American  friends  for  getting  consid- 
erable help  . . . During  winter  there  were  people  who 
were  starved  with  cold  for  want  of  fuel.  Now,  in 
spring  time,  economy  has  collapsed.  Cases  of  semi- 
starvation and  slow  starvation  are  numerous  in  our 
town:  for  the  time  being  we  do  not  even  get  1000 
kalories  a day.  I know  a lot  of  people,  who  in  their 
hopelessness  pronounce  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  for  us  Germans  to  be  put  to  death  through  a 
concentration-camp  than  to  continue  such  a way  of 


living.  That  is  no  glorious  result  after  an  occupation 
of  two  years,  indeed!  And  I am  so  sorry  to  have  to 
state  such  a downright  failure  of  mastering  interna- 
tional complications  and  giving  Germany  a chance 
to  work  her  way  . . . We  have  been  living  here  nearly 
without  fat  and  meat.  In  our  town  a daily  luncheon 
is  served  in  the  school  yards  by  the  British  Military 
government.  Last  month  the  Affiliation  Committee  of 
George  School  mailed  through  Cralog-Bremen  for 
my  boys  ten  dozen  pairs  of  socks  and  ten  dozen  suits 
of  underwear.” 


The  Eatons  at  Ommen 

Horace  and  Emily  Eaton,  who  were  in  resi- 
dence at  Pacific  Oaks  last  year  during  their  trek 
to  C.P.S.  camps  are  now  directors  of  the  Quaker 
school  at  Ommen.  Emily’s  wonderful  letters  do 
not  lend  themselves  easily  to  condensation  and  the 
following  simply  indicates  how  common  are  our 
problems  and  interests.  The  letter  written  5-18-47 
is  addressed  from  Kasteel  Eerde,  Ommen,  Hol- 
land. (This  letter,  of  coures,  has  not  been  cen- 
sored!) 

“I  have  heard  from  Beatrice  Vigiveno  ...  if  she 
is  at  Amsterdam  we  may  see  quite  a bit  of  her  as 
that  is  our  usual  holiday  spot,  since  we  can  stay  at 
the  Quaker  bureau  with  . . . George  Mohlenhoff,  a 
former  student  of  Horace  at  Syracuse  whom  we  re- 
gard as  one  of  our  family,  so  long  and  intimately  we 
have  known  him.  He  has  acted  as  our  guide,  philos- 
opher and  friend,  meeting  us  on  our  landing  in  Ant- 
werp and  conducting  us  through  the  difficulties  of 
customs,  travel,  etc.  As  we  didn’t  speak  a word  of 
Dutch  this  was  immensely  helpful,  especially  when  it 
was  discovered  at  the  border  that  our  visas  had  ex- 
pired, so  long  had  we  been  trying  to  get  sailings! 
We  . . . were  handed  from  official  to  official  till  the 
highest  finally  said,  after  George  had  made  us  out 
very  important  persons:  “Well,  if  they  are  going  to 
head  an  international  school  for  the  Quakers,  they 
must  be  all  right.”  We  are  still  awaiting  the  Queen’s 
signature  to  our  appointment  and  are  occasionally 
visited  by  a police  officer,  who  asks  Horace  if  he  has 
been  a “political  offender”! 

“During  Easter  holidays  we  were  visited  by  a group 
of  twenty  English  boys,  fifteen  and  sixteen,  from 
four  Quaker  schools  who  did  some  splendid  work  for 
us,  in  the  garden,  cleaning  the  swimming-pool,  build- 
ing two  bridges  across  the  moat  and  (worst  task) 
sorting  over  spoiled  potatoes.  One  of  the  schools  rep- 
resented was  Ackworth  and  I am  telling  the  boys 
from  there  about  Pacific  Ackworth.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  American  school  pupils 
might  like  to  become  “pen-friends”  of  the  English 
students  . . . Nearly  all  our  older  students  and  some 
of  the  younger  who  can  write  enough  English  cor- 
respond with  our  “sister-school”  Westtown,  which  has 
been  most  generous  in  sending  us  clothes  and  needed 
equipment.  Just  now  we  are  looking  for  contributions 
to  remaking  our  tennis  court  which  will  cost  much 
more  than  we  hoped,  some  $150.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  doing  much  of  the  work  on  it,  but  the  resurfacing 
demands  materials  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  as 
yet.  . . . 

“We  are  hoping  for  a group  from  Anderson  Col- 
lege, Indiana  next  summer,  coming  as  a work-camp 
with  repair  materials  to  spend  a few  weeks  here  and 
the  rest  of  their  time  in  a really  devastated  region — 
perhaps  Arnheim  or  Walcheren  . . . We  had  a very 
interesting  conference  here  . . . the  European  section 
of  the  Friends  World  Committee  which  brought  lead- 
ing Friends  from  a dozen  countries,  including  Eng- 
land. Leslie  Shaffer,  now  executive  secretary  with 
headquarters  in  London  . . . Paul  Sturge,  Percy 
Bartlett  head  of  F.  O.  R.,  . . . From  Germany  came 
Hans  Albrecht  . . . the  only  representative  since  the 
other  Germans  did  not  get  papers  in  time.  One  of  the 
British  relief  teams  from  the  Ruhr,  Bunty  Harmon, 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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Thanks  to  Mike  Yarrow’s  being  in  Ithaca  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  Telluride  As- 
sociation at  the  same  time  Ajrt  Wiser  was  at 
Cornell  we  have  a very  recent  report  from  the 
Macedonia  Cooperative  Community.  The  direct- 
or, Morris  Mitchell,  has  been  in  California  for  the 
two  Institutes  of  International  Relations  at  Mills 
and  Whittier  and  a leader  for  Camp  Sierra,  so 
this  report  will  have  additional  interest  for  those 
who  may  not  have  watched  for  several  years  the 
developments  in  this  north  Georgia  project.  The 
present  members  of  the  group  consist  of  Morris 
and  Barbara  Mitchell,  Dave  and  Ginny  Newton, 
Hank  and  Bea  Dyer,  Chuck  and  Betty  Worley, 
Delf  and  Katie  Fransham,  Art  aand  Mary  Wiser, 
Wilmar  Brandt,  Jim  Neuhauser,  Brad  Rowland, 
Dick  Mommsen,  and  Jane  Marshall.  There  are 
three  children  and  three  coming.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  coordinator.  Art  Wiser. 

“In  Macedonia  Cooperative  Community  it  is 
our  purpose  to  take  all  the  resources  available  to 
us  — resources  of  nature,  of  relations  with  people, 
of  skill,  of  science,  of  knowledge,  of  finance,  of 
social  institutions,  and  of  history  and  cultural 
patterns  to  create  a way  of  living  in  which  there 
is  no  foundation  for  war  or  coercion,  in  which  an 
individual  may  live  creatively  by  his  profoundest 
insights,  in  harmony  with  nature  and  in  fellow- 
ship with  others. 

“We  live  in  a culture  in  which  our  personal 
lives  are  segmented.  Family  life,  business  and 
work  life,  recreation,  artistic  expression,  education, 
and  civic  responsibility  become  unrelated  activ- 
ities. Through  vocational  activity,  buying  prac- 
tices, and  political  position  individuals  participate 
without  understanding  in  the  creation  of  far 
reaching  accumulations  of  tremendous  power 
capable  of  destruction  but  without  human  re- 
sponsibility . . . 

“All  the  circumstances,  materials,  and  rela- 
tions attending  our  lives  must  be  patterned,  insofar 
as  we  are  able  to  pattern  them,  into  an  integrated 
whole  in  which  an  individual  may  stand  him- 
self, in  his  own  dimension. 

“Macedonia  Cooperative  Community  com- 
prises 1100  acres  in  Habersham  County  in  north- 
east Georgia  . . . The  land  is  timber  chiefly, 
white  pine,  yellow  pine,  poplar,  varieties  of  oak, 
with  approximately  200  acres  of  bottom  land  or 
cleared  slopes  for  pasture  and  crops  . . . Morris 
Mitchell,  working  in  1937  in  Habersham  County 
on  behalf  of  New  College,  Columbia  University, 
bought  the  first  tract  of  land  . . . Morris  early 
developed  operating  principles  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  area:  1)  Concentration  of  homes; 
2)  Cooperation;  3)  Refinement  of  local  resources; 

4)  Balance  between  industry  and  agriculture; 

5)  Specialization  of  labor;  6)  Planned  land  use; 

7)  Conservation  of  natural  and  human  resources; 

8)  Membership  without  distinction  as  to  race  or 
creed;  9)  Integrated  religion  and  education.  Other 
concepts  have  been  added:  Organic  architecture; 
Functional  simplicity  in  living;  Group  decision 
based  on  the  consent  of  the  individuals  . . . 


“The  dairy  now  has  25  cows  milking,  6 cows 
dry,  2 pure  bred  Guernsey  bulls,  and  23  heifers 
. . . About  two  and  a half  acres  are  in  garden  . . . 
we  have  our  own  bees,  rabbits,  chickens  and 
sorghum  cane  . . . There  are  areas  in  our  timber 
stand  . . . comprising  a third  of  our  timber,  where 
the  trees  are  larger  and  the  timber  denser  than 
in  areas  around  us  being  bought  for  sawing  for 
local  sawyers:  we  are  leaving  those  areas  for  still 
further  growth. 

“For  three  summers  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  sponsored  a work  camp  in 
Macedonia  working  on  a dam  . . . When  com- 
plete, there  will  be  a 25  acre  lake.  We  expect  to 
cultivate  fish  in  the  lake  and  develop  further 
the  recreation  resources. 

“Last  summer  we  began  to  raise  capital  to 
establish  a small  wood-working  shop  . . . the 
children’s  furniture  and  building  blocks  are  of 
quality  worthy  of  the  high  price  market.  The 
reception,  of  the  blocks  at  Marshall  Fields  in 
Chicago,  Wanamakers  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Schwarz  and  B.  Altman  in  New  York  City  . . . 
is  evidence  of  the  quality  of  our  product  and  the 
promise  of  sure  markets  . . . We  have  a trained 
accountant  as  treasurer  . . . Because  of  our  as- 
sociation with  the  co-op  movement  in  the  South, 
we  shall  be  having  negro  guests  from  time  to  time 
this  summer. 

“We  look  toward  the  time  when  there  may  be 
a community  of  approximately  fifty  families  . . . 
The  houses  placed  according  to  topography  and 
the  desires  of  their  occupants,  but  within  a general 
community  area  plan  ...  A health  clinic,  and 
a community  building  with  library,  workshops, 
and  laboratories.  Several  industries,  based  chiefly 
on  local  resources  — pottery,  a wood  working  fac- 
tory, truck  gardening,  dairy  farming,  summer  re- 
creation facilities  and  fish.  One  or  two  chief  in- 
dustries with  a tie  with  consumer  co-ops.  The 
quality  of  our  living  controlled  by  raising  much  of 
our  own  food  needs.  Children  and  adults  alike 
participating  in  the  various  activities,  growing 
through  the  experience  of  constantly  trying  to  im- 
prove ourselves  and  our  way  of  living.  People 
and  land  on  a sound  foundation  of  good  living 
from  which  to  face  with  humor  and  strength  the 
tremendous  problems  that  will  face  an  individual 
in  the  world  of  the  next  years.” 

The  project  is  in  need  of  investment  and  for 
those  interested  in  participating  in,  this  venture 
from  a distance  there  is  no  more  helpful  way  at 
this  time.  Write  for  more  information  to  the 
Friends  Bulletin  or  directly  to  Art  Wiser,  Mace- 
donia Cooperative  Community,  Clarkesville,  Ga. 


University  Friends  Meeting,  Seattle 

On  May  23  Arthur  and  Virginia  Barnett  welcomed  a 
daughter,  Mary  Virginia  . . . Lucile  Stubbs  and  Don- 
ald Graham  were  married,  April  23  and  their  address 
is  623  Logan  Street,  Denver  3,  Colorado. 

Visitors  to  Seattle  have  been  Gerald  and  Gwendo- 
lyn Littleboy  who  spoke  also  at  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Relations  and  Errol  Elliott  editor  of  the 
“American  Friend”  who  was  in  Seattle  from  June  1 
to  7. 
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EDUCATION — (Continued  from  Page  2) 

brought  a truck  and  for  the  first  time  we  were  able 
to  send  clothing  and  food  across  the  border  . . . 
also  2 million  units  of  penicillin  which  we  had  got 
from  America.  The  need  is  so  tremendous  that  it  is 
frustrating  to  be  only  twenty  miles  from  the  German 
border  and  yet  unable  to  help.  Not  even  papers  or 
magazines  can  be  sent  from  here. 

“The  Irish  group  was  especially  interesting;  Nora 
Douglas  in  particular  who  had  gone  into  Germany  to 
feed  children  after  World  War  I with  Jane  Addams 
and  Carolena  Woods  and  now  has  a large  coeduca- 
tional school  near  Belfast.  The  Finnish  delegate  sang 
and  played  Sibelius  at  the  one  recreation  evening. 
She  works  mostly  with  the  Salvation  Army,  curious- 
ly enough.  Leonard  Kenworthy  and  Algy  Newlin  came 
from  Paris  with  two  Frenchmen  and  David  Robensen, 
an  English  Friend  who  has  been  heading  the  Paris 
office.  . . . 


THIS  ISSUE— (Continued  from  Page  1) 

acting  between  people  who  need  each  other’s 
help,  discernment,  guidance.  It  is  a prime  con- 
cern, almost  a common  denominator,  for  this 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Most  uncertain  has  the  Bulletin  been  in  treat- 
ing the  news  of  Meetings.  Have  we  encouraged 
the  new  interests  of  new  meetings?  Have  the  items 
we  reported  really  indicated  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  among  us,  the  exercising  of  our  members 
over  their  concerns,  the  potentiality  for  a “pecu- 
liar” people  in  this  day? 

A glance  at  the  newspaper  and  a single  hear- 
ing to  the  news  of  the  world  make  our  small 
annual  gathering  with  its  monthly  four  to  six 
page  Friends  Bulletin  a comparatively  ineffective 
and  insignificant  phenomenon  on  the  contempo- 
rary scene.  But  a glance  at  the  group  which  has 
met  faithfully  in  so  many  annual  meetings. 


brought  together  by  an  experience  of  the  Eternal 
Now  makes  by  the  standards  of  motivation  and 
experience  an  opportunity  of  great  significance  for 
which  we  have  indeed  been  called.  The  issue  for 
us  in  the  days  ahead  is  whether  we  can  give  our- 
selves and  our  resources  completely  in  response. 
Won’t  you  prepare  for  Yearly  Meeting  by  think- 
ing of  the  Friends  Bulletin  and  your  own  needs  in 
terms  of  this  issue? 

— Ed  Sanders 


Community  Travelers’  Exchange 

Mildred  L.  Stroop  of  Community  Service,  Inc., 
(Yellow  Springs,  Ohio)  has  written  the  following  ap- 
peal to  the  Friends  Bulletin: 

“In  the  Pall  1943  Community  Service  News,  Arthur 
Morgan  wrote  a brief  description  of  a proposed  new 
service,  a “Community  Travelers’  Exchange”.  In  this 
plan,  exchange  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  com- 
munity development  would  become  possible  by  inter- 
visitation between  community-minded  individuals  and 
families.  Members  of  the  Exchange  would  be  listed  in 
a Travelers’  Guide,  with  information  on  their  facili- 
ties for  receiving  over-night  or  meal-time  guests.  It 
was  also  hoped  that  the  Guide  would  include  a list 
of  communities  throughout  the  country  which  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  traveler.  A pictorial  map  might 
be  included  which  would  locate  pioneering  efforts  in 
recreation,  health,  community  government,  small  in- 
dustries, etc.  . . 

“We  are  eager  now  to  have  the  comments  and  sug- 
gestions of  those  who  would  be  interested  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  have  the  Exchange  in  operation  by  Fall. 
Could  you  advise  us  of  individuals  or  families  in  Cali- 
fornia who  would  be  interested  in  learning  of  the 
plan?  . . . Arthur  Morgan  thinks  of  the  Exchange  as 
th^  opportunity  for  “cross  fertilization”  of  ideas.  We 
hope  that,  by  the  plan,  many  friendships  will  be 
formed  and  many  purposes  clarified  and  strengthened. 
Any  suggestions  you  can  give  which  will  better  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  California  region  will  be  greatly 
appreciated.” 

The  Community  Education  Department  of  Pacific 
Oaks  Friends  school  has  been  interested  in  this  pro- 
gram for  some  time  and  is  eager  to  help  with  this 
program  in  any  way  it  can.  If  you  are  too,  write  di- 
rectly to  the  Bulletin  or  to  Community  Service  in 
Yellow  Springs. 


Correction 

Due  to  the  omission  and  confusion  of  lines  in  the 
story  of  the  origins  of  Riverside  Meeting,  printed  in 
the  May  Friends  Bulletin,  the  relation  of  Ruth  Fry 
and  Wilbur  Thomas  to  the  Riverside  Meeting  and  to 
the  formation  of  the  Southern  California  branch  of  the 
A.F.S.C.  was  not  clear.  The  following  quotation  from 
the  original  account  by  Howard  Fawcett  will  clarify: 
“Oh  returning  from  a year’s  leave  of  absence  for  re- 
lief work  in  Russia  in  1923,  I discussed  with  Helen 
Fawcett  and  others  the  possibility  of  starting  a meet- 
ing for  worship  in  Riverside.  A little  later  A.  Ruth 
Fry  then  Executive  Secretary  of  the  British  Friends 
Relief  Organization  visited  southern  California  and 
urgently  encouraged  this  idea.  In  May,  1927,  Wilbur 
Thomas  visited  California  and  discussed  with  groups 
of  Friends  the  possibility  of  establishing  a Pacific 
Branch  office  of  the  A.F.S.C ” 
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